
IN LIBERATED PARIS tank! of tha 2nd French Armoured Division presented an Impressive spectacle as they passed the Arc dt 
Trlomphe. On August 25, 1944, the Carman General von Choltita had surrendered the capital to General Leclarc after 50,000 members 
of the French Forces of the Interior and unarmed patriots had risen against the enenv V,arrlson and some 10,000 Germans had been 
made prisoners in the city. See also illus. pages 303-306. Photo, Piantl New* 
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Afloat and Ashore with Our Roving Camera 




MOBILE X-RAY VANS (left) call at 
British factories to look into tho 
health of war-workiri. X-ray photo* 
graphs, which have been taken by 
the thousand, . reveal the internal 
condition of those who sic for their 
" portraits," and according to tho 
findings of tho experts so is the medi¬ 
cal treatment. Each unit consists of 
radiologist, three radiographers, doc¬ 
tor, marshal, three clerks and tho van 
driver. 


AERIAL LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER is 
one of the wartime positions so cap¬ 
ably filled by W.A.A.F.t. After in¬ 
tensive training, the girls “ man " 
and maintain these lighthouses which 
are so valuable a part of che night- 
flying equipment of R.A.F. bomber 
stations. Attonding to her specialised 
job. tlio 20-year-old W.A.A.F. on the 
right was in peacetime a clerk in a 
draughtsman's office. 


MOTOR-TORPEDO-BOATS are tho 
fighting midgots of tho Royal Navy ; 
officially, they aro part of our Light 
Coastal Forces. Of theso little ships 
which dash and scurry over tho wild 
waters of tho Channel searching for 
enemy targets, the Fairmile (above) 
is typical. Ic is IIS feet in length, 
with a complement of 30 ratings and 
3 officers. Armament include* two 
21-in. torpedoes, and pom-pom and 
Oarlikon guns. 



RUSSIAN OFFICERS IN NORMANDY, dim recent visit to an 
R.A.F. airfield under the guidance of a British officer (pointing), 
included Vice-Adml. Kharlamov (head of the Soviet Military Mission 
in England), MaJ.-Gens. Skliarov and Vaiiliev, and Col. Gorbatov. 
Above, they are watching Typhoons. 


STAPLE INN, historic 14th-century building in London’s Holborn, was one 
of the Capital's show places badly damaged during the flying-bomb attacks. 
Rescue workers are seen (above) removing from the wreckage ancient relics 
and such other items as were worth the risk and trouble of salvaging. 
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THE BATTLE FRONTS 


by Maj,-Gen, Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


S o much has happened in the fortnight 
since I last wrote that if wc were 
dealing with an enemy of normal 
mentality it would be safe to predict that the 
inevitable end would be reached in >a few 
days. Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland have 
all accepted the situation and have followed 
the example of Italy—Rumania and Bulgaria 
to the full extent of changing sides. Hungary 
alone of the satellite countries remains in 
the enemy's camp, and even she would 
probably get out of it if she could, and if 
s'te were not so hostile to Rumania. 


In their pursuit they had to cross river 
lines in their widest reaches and encounter 
enemy groups that, although in retreat, had 
not yet been engaged in battle. Furthermore, 
the Canadians especially had to deal, either 
by by-passing or by capture, with enemy 
garrisons left to deny us the use of the 
Channel ports. As a. single feat the 2nd 
Army's final dash from Brussels which took 
the garrison of Antwerp by surprise and 
secured that great port practically intact 
perhaps deserves the greatest credit and 
achieved results of the highest importance. 



German mentality, and in particular Nazi 
mentality, being what ft is. it would be rash 
to assume, however, that no further great 
exertion will be needed. J feel certain that 
the Reichswchr will not go down as in 1918 
without a final battle when confronted with 
terms of unconditional surrender. Weak 
as the defences of the German western 
frontier now are through lack of adequate 
numbers of good troops to hold them, they 
nevertheless present a formidable obstacle 
which wc cannot expect to break through 
without a bitter fight. 

r PaE momentum of the great pursuit 
A through northern France can hardly be 
expected to carry us through such an obstacle 
without a pause to close up and re-group 
for a very different type of operations, and 
of course a pause gives the enemy time to 
reorganize and to some degree recover his 
morale. I have not the least doubt that the 
Siegfried Line will break under a fully 
organized attack, but there should be no 
disappointment if the attack takes longer 
to develop and.to be carried through than 
the speed of the pursuit phase might lead us 
to expect. 

There is always, however, the possibility 
that when the full extent of the disasters in 
France and Rumania and the strategic 
implications of the defection of the satellite 
nations arc better known in Germany, there 
may be a complete breakdown of morale. 
There arc indications that the Russians are 
now ready to renew on a major scale their 
offensive on the Vistula and against East 
Prussia. A break-through there would be 
even more decisive than in the west where the 
Rhine affords a second line of defence which 
has no counterpart in the eastern front. 


The capture of Antwerp and the closing of 
the 15th German Army's line of retreat to 
the north is proof that the speed of the 


Ll.ut.-G.n. SIR OLIVER LEESE. commmnd.rj 
of Cho 8th Army in Italy (left), explained the 
battle situation to Mr. Churchill—Gan. 
Alexander looking on—previous to watching 
an attack on a German-held ridge, after the 
Maturo had been crossed, on August 28, 1944. 

Photo, Urilish Official 


andcr's methods against the Cassino Line 
and now against the Gothic Line, and Mont¬ 
gomery's methods in the Cherbourg penin¬ 
sula is easily detected. Kcsselring has 
proved himself to be a good and determined 
general, particularly by the way he rallied 
and reorganized his defeated armies, but his 
stand to cover the Lombardy Plain has 
weakened rather than strengthened the 
present German situation ; for his army has 
become nearly as useless and wasteful a 
detachment as was the force left in the 
Crimea and as arc the German armies in the 
Baltic States and northern Finland. 

For that, the German Higher Command's 
strategy is responsible. German military 
historians will not be able this time to 
ascribe their defeat to the breakdown of the 
Home front, and they will have little cause 
to complain of the fighting qualities of their 
troops or the technical efficiency of the 
General Staff. It seems certain, therefore, 
that much will be written about the baleful 
influence Hitler has exercised on the higher 
direction of the war in order to protect the 
reputation for infallibility of the great 
General Staff. Hitler may be treated as a 
transient phenomenon, but the General 
Stall' may emerge again. 

If Hitler has been mainly responsible for 
German disasters, there can be little doubt 
that Russian recovery from disaster has been 
due to Marshal Stalin. But he also is mortal, 
and the interesting matter for speculation is 
whether he has created a machine that will 
long survive him. It would seem that he 
probably has, judging from the number of 
brilliant generals his regime has produced, 
and from the amazing efficiency with which 
the administrative part of the machine has 
worked. It is hard to believe that an organ¬ 
ization built on such wide foundations could 
collapse rapidly. 

RUSSIA Meanwhile, the question of 

. the moment is when will the 

decisive encounter on the Russian front 
begin. Malinovsky and Tolbukhin have 
brilliantly carried out their part in the 
Rumanian campaign, but both in Rumania 
and in Finland the successful issue was due 
more to patient and farSecing diplomacy 
than to the purely military operations. It is 
on the Polish and East Russian fronts, where 
the main armies of both sides face each other, 
that the decisive military struggle must take 
place. Hard as the Germans have been 
fighting, the constant counter-attacks they 
have delivered can only have tended to 
exhaust their strength, and the issue when the 
final test comes cannot be in doubt. 


FRANCE The amazing speed with 
which Montgomery's 21st 
Army Group took up the pursuit when it 
had dealt with the Falaisc pocket and with 
the remnants of the 7th Army south of the 
Seine will, I hope, convince everyone of the 
absurdity of drawing critical comparisons 
between the rates of progress of arrives 
operating in what is almost a military v(id 
and those encountering stiff resistance. In 
the one case, progress is in the main limited 
by the difficulty of maintaining supplies— 
that in itself alleviated By low expenditure 
of munitions -and in the other, progress is 
checked by projectiles and mines. 

Conversely it may be noted how the most 
rapid pursuit when it has covered long dis¬ 
tances can be checked, even by disorganized 
and largely demoralized armies who find a 
line on which they can stand and fight. 
Wc have seen this happen in Russia, in 
Italy and now again in France. What, I 
think, deserves our special admiration is 
the speed and energy with which the British 
2nd Army and the Canadians took up the 
pursuit when they had crossed the Seine 
after fighting which must have caused a 
considerable amount of disorganization, 
exhaustion and great expenditure of muni¬ 
tion supplies. 


pursuit had a great strategic object and was 
not inspired merely by competitive am¬ 
bitions. 

ITALY The great and exciting events 

. in the west should not distract 

our attention from the other battle fronts. 
In particular wc should not under-estimate 
the part played by General Alexander's 
Army Group in Italy. It has had a long and 
difficult campaign, and by its unceasing pres¬ 
sure has forced the enemy to expend reserves 
he badly needed elsewhere-- In particular 
wc may well believe that General Patch's 
landing and rapid advance, including the 
capture of Toulon and Marseilles, could not 
have had such immediate success if German 
divisions had not been sent from France to 
reinforce Kcsselring. 

Now Kcsselring himself is in a precarious 
position. His immensely strong Gothic Line 
has been broken and he will almost certainly 
be forced to undertake a long and difficult 
retreat. Alexander has again exploited the 
inherent advantages of the offensive- 
surprise and the concentration of force at 
the selected point—which when skilfully used 
will overcome the strongest defensive posi¬ 
tion. The general similarity between Alcx- 
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FAR EAST With the German war 

.. approaching its end, it is 

perhaps insufficiently realized how much 
progress has been made in the war with 
Japan. Air and sea operations conducted 
against her have become almost as great a 
menace to her sea communications as the 
U-boat ever was to ours in the Atlantic. 

Her main Fleet can no longer operate 
outside the range of shore-based fighter 
aircraft, and cannot prevent the steady 
advance of American naval and air -bases 
towards Japan's home bases and towards her 
lines of sea communication. In Burma the 
Japanese attempt to invade India and to 
interrupt the construction of land communi¬ 
cations with China have been decisively 
defeated, though at heavy cost to our own 
troops, whose' operations under the most 
trying conditions have hardly been followed 
with the attention they deserve. 

The Empire certainly has taken its full 
share in the land counter-offensive against 
Japan, including of course Australian opera¬ 
tions in New Guinea. Moreover, that share 
is likely to increase when weather conditions 
permit of more extensive operations in Burma 
and as more shipping becomes available for 
amphibious enterprises. 








When Allied Armies Reached the Siegfried Line 



A , LBE .* T 5^ti AL ' Y' h,ch /uni from Antwerp to the Meuse, in Belgium, was crossed by British and Dutch troops against strong enemy re 
on September 7. 1944, when the first bridge-head was established at Beeringen. Blown up by the retreating Germans, the bridge (above, hack 


' resistance 

over the canal was restored by Royal Enginyrs : ji British tank has fust c*ros’se«T je7 whiTst V Clutch soldi«r*of the Vn'n'ceisYren? 0 Reg' fr^nt*'(right) 


and a British sergeant share guard duties at the approach of the bridge. 
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A MIGHTY ARC, 225 miles long, of Allied forces in France and Belgium threatened the German frontier defences : by September 15, 1944, the U.S. 
1st Army had erased the frontier and broken into the outposts of the Siegfried Line near Aachen ; farther north, the British 2nd Army on the 
Escaut Can^J was within ten miles of the border ; the U.S. 3rd Army driving on from Nancy had joined up with the 7th Army near Belfort. Arrows 
on map show directions of Allied thrusts on September II. PAGE 292 I’hXo, Bri'iih Official. Map by c our lay .-/ 1 he ham 





























The Gothic Line Breached on a 20-Mile Front 



IN ITALY THE Ith ARMY opened an attack on tha Gothic Lina on August 2*. 1944. By September 3 the defence! had been breached from P«> r <> > n 
the Adriatic lector to a point 20 miles inland. British, Canadian, Indian, Italian and Polish troops took part ; the Polish Corps was opposed br the 
same German forces—the 1st Parachute Division—against whom it had fought at Cassino. Poles handle a 1-In mortar In a farmyard (I). During 
the onslaught civilians sought safety in a tunnel (1). A British signaller operates his portable radio set on the road (J). British 1 n , tr ,T,* B , 
Shermans on a captured hfll position (4). PAGE 293 Bnluh 



principles in diltcrcni ways ; but our scicn(i*v> 
were always ready to meet enemy ingenuity 
with an effective counter-measure. In fact, 
we have contrived to keep ahead of the 
r- ______ . Germans in every department whenever a 

by Francis E. McMurtrie novel sea weapon has been brought into use. 

In torpedoes we were superior to the enemy 

I N announcing the formation of the Royal revolution in the equipment of warships, from the outset, the only enemy device 
Naval Scientific Service, inaugurated on Working as it does in darkness and fog. which has given us any trouble being the 
September 7, 1944. the Admiralty radar has been of inestimable value to the German acoustic homing torpedo. In nor- 

rcleased some information concerning tech- Royal Navy. The uncanny way in which mal laboratory work the progress made in 
nical developments during the war. There touch was maintained with the Scharnhorsi this war has been so great that it is now 
was no scientific organization in the Navy off the North Cape in the darkness of an possible for two girls to carry out analyses 
before 1914-18, but during those years a Arctic night is now explained. of steel samples at the rate of a thousand a 

large number of scientists were brought into day, work which would have occupied about 

the service from the universities and from VVTartime improvements in radio-- now 500 People in the last war. 
industry. B y 1939 these numbered about »» adopted as the official term for wireless. TI . . r . . 

fOO a figure which has since been ex- though ils similaritv to radar seems likely H 0PES 'J?'. 3 ,ar * c " umbcr of Irawlcrs 
panded by some 3,000 temporary entries. t0 | cad , 0 occasional confusion- have been . . w0 . u,< J f ** returned to their °*"crsby 
Hitherto they have been divided into scientific, almost as far-reaching. Communication can ,he Admiralty, which took them over in 1939. 
technical and chemical pools, but have now ^ maintained over greater distances, with vverc encouraged by the news that a couple 
been embodied in a single organization under | css liability to interruption. Moreover, as wcrc actually handed back recently. It is 

the Director of Scientific Research. proved during the Normandy campaign, it ,ru ®’ ° r co ‘f rsc -, ,h:,t '^wlers are unlikely 

Members of the R.N.S.S. will be on a is now possible to keep open a great many , to 1* wanted w large numbers for operations 


THE WAR AT SEA 





In Belgium’s Capital Hitler Went Up in Smoke 


ITISH TANKS rumbling through Brunelt were mobbed by delighted "^'ll^jJrSeptember * billedentered Belgium, 

p) It wet one of the moil (mating menllettationi of |Oy in the Mat'»r». ' y h “ B d . Commerce the people cheered themtelve. 

JdTournai. tw.pt on north and eatt. and in the ...n.ng entered the capital. Out.id. the Bour.e ^ ^ Acu.NN- P- 

arte at Hitler’i portrait wat ceremomoutly burned (bottom). FAOE 








Young Surgeons in Action With the Royal Navy 

Dealing calmly and competently with casualties while his ship is reeling in battle and himself in 
danger, restoring life to survivors of a wreck, giving succour to crashed airmen, operating for 
appendicitis during a raging Atlantic gale, decoding secret signals in his spare time : these are 
among the responsibilities of the Naval Surgeon, as described by Capt. FRANK H. SHAW. 


S urgeon, R.N.” is his title. In small 
ships, however, he is usually "Sur- 
. geon. R.N.V.R.,” Tor wartime ex¬ 
pansion of ihc Navy Joes noi permit the 
regular red-ringed men to go round. And 
usually he is young—until he has played a 
pari in his firsi aciion ; that ages even ihc 
most care-free ex-medieal-student in a very 
short lime. 

Captains and deck-officers see most of the 
game ; ihc surgeon, slowed away in ihc 
stripped wardroom, secs most of the after¬ 
effects. In Nelson’s Navy the value of a 
naval engagement was assessed by the size of 
the ”butcher's bill"—men got promotion 
according to the number of casualties—and 
the work of Nelson's surgeons inevitably 
savoured more of the abattoir than the 
hygienic clinic. 

Cruisers, aircraft-carriers and battleships 
are equipped with a sufficient medical stafT 
and iIksc are furnished with up-to-the-minute 
operating theatres, sick-berth stewards, even 
nurses: the last word in blood-transfusion 
machinery is at instant call ; all the messy 
work entailed by action can be conducted 
below the waterline in armoured security (if 
even the biggest battleship can be deemed 
secure) but the small-ship "Doe" must make 
shift with improvisations nine times out of 
ten, even though his little ship is in the firing 
line ten times for its big brother's once. 

'T'hf.ri is, in a destroyer, no recognized 
-*■ cockpit: usually the officers' wardroom 
is converted into a hospital, with surgical 
inslrumcnts laid out where normally eating 
utensils would be arranged. One sick- 
berth steward is at hand to administer an 
anaesthetic, pass an artery forceps or other¬ 
wise make himself as useful as a whole, 
highly-trained staff. There is no warranty, 
as a destroyer races into close action, that an 
enemy shell will not make its first hit in the 
wardroom, thus wreaking havoc amongst 
the best-laid plans. No wonder Navy 
surgeons claim executive rank ! They 
haven't even the protection of sand-bagged 
bridges or armour-plated gun positions. 

A big responsibility attaches to these 
youngsters, many of them fresh from the 
training hospitals, who have never pre¬ 
viously been required to accept responsi¬ 
bility of the major sort. There is no court 
of appeal to which to turn when the dilemmas 
come. But experience teaches them Ihc art 
of "making-do"—and their record through¬ 
out the war has been a proud one. When no 
action is pending, they arc usually asked to 
serve as "code-and-ciphcr” officers, dis¬ 
entangling the innumerable secret signals 
brought down below by the wireless tele¬ 
graphists ; and there is always enough purely 
local practice to keep their minds occupied, 
for hurrying small ships are hotbeds of 
minor casualties: scalds, burns and con¬ 
tusions, even more serious harm, often need 
immediate attention. 

In the Thick of Grim Activity 

A destroyer, the Navy's maid of all work, 
seems to attract to herself all the flotsam of 
salt water. A protecting aircraft, for instance, 
might crash into the sea ; or a Catafightcr 
pilot might bale out in near proximity. 
Naturally, the small ship hurries to the 
rescue, to salve survivors ; and as the exigen¬ 
cies of war sometimes compel a crashed 
airman or aircraft crew to be immersed for 
lengthy spells, the ailments thus arising 
demand attention, to say nothing of serious 
gunshot wounds, or the scorching horror of 
petrol bums. Or a ship's lifeboat, adrift 
for days—even weeks—might be sighted. 


manned by an emaciated, despairing crew ; 
then it is up to the ship’s M.O. to provide 
comfort and easement for the sufferers, to 
work over them assiduously, encouraging 
every flickering spark of hesitant life ; to 
improvise remedies for immersion-foot, 
starvation, exposure and the countless evils 
that afflict those cast away in open boats, 
especially in a North Atlantic winter. 

It is seldom that skilled assistance is avail¬ 
able to the Doctor, for in small ships every 
member of the limited crew is a specialist, 
with his own appointed niche to fill in the 
general scheme. There are, of course, volun¬ 
teers : an off-watch officer, a rare passenger; 
but few of these have any knowledge of the 
trade of medicine, and arc apt to perpetrate 
blunders: the Doe must supervise everything 
they do with the closest care. 



Surg.on-Li.ut, MAURICE J. HOOD, O.S.C.. 
ol the R.N.V.R., lovt hit IK* »(ter laving a 
young American seaman suffering with acute 
appendicitis. Rather than risk seamen's livas 
in transferring him to the British destroyer 
from which he had been summoned, he re* 
mained aboard the merchant vassal. Three 
days later it was torpedoed and sank In seven 
minutes. Lieut. Hood had previously won the 
D.S.C. for jumping, in a gale, from the Icy 
deck of his destroyer to another vessel to 
attend to 81 wounded men. Photo. C.P.C. 

It is, however, when the small ship joins 
action that the surgeon finds himself in the 
thick of grim activity. Modern war-wounds 
arc horrible ; bursting H.E. shears through 
human flesh and bone impartially ; amputa¬ 
tions are frequently urgent; abdominal 
wounds demand far better care than the 
hasty cockpit of action can offer. The 
surgeon has to do his best, as "the mangled 
bodies are borne down the awkward com¬ 
panionway by the stretcher-parties. A 
whole gun crew might be borne below in 
quick succession, every man savagely 
wounded. Opiates must be administered in 
sharp order to ease the agonized suffering 
bred of lacerated wounds: a whiff of ether 
here, a morphia tablet or injection there. 
With the whole crowded sick-bay a veritable 
shambles, a young, untried man might be 
excused for losing his head ; but the small- 
ship doctor seldom does this: he tackles 
the different problems with the stoic resolu- 
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tion taught in the surgical wards of the 
hospital of his training. No matter if the 
wardroom is ablaze from end to end. that 
enemy shells are screaming imminently near, 
that the ship is shaking and staggering at 
heavy hits, that she is jolted half-way out 
of the water by shell-bursts close alongside, 
or near-misses by 1,000-lb. bombs ; he must 
continue his merciful labours without a 
tremor. And. since the wounded take their 
courage from him, he must affect a coolness 
and unconcern that he probably does not 
feel ; for any next moment might find the 
surgeon blown up through the decks over¬ 
head, and swimming for dear life outboard. 

Hurled into Littered Scuppers 

With choking wafts of cordite smoke 
causing horrible inconvenience ; with the oily 
smoke of the protective screen that belches 
like something solid from the gushing funnels, 
to be drawn down below through the. ven¬ 
tilating fans, until the wardroom is as 
murky as a London street in its worst fog ; 
with the ship rolling and pitching to an 
extent that hurls the suffering patients from 
operating table into littered scuppers, unless 
miracles of prompt assistance are given, 
being a destroyer surgeon in action is any¬ 
thing but child's play, indeed. 

The only thing to do is to keep one's 
nerve, to-do as much as—and a little more 
than—one pair of hands is capable of per¬ 
forming. It might mean a consecutive 
stretch of uncounted hours on duty ; it might 
mean that as the cockpit is filled to suffoca¬ 
tion-point with his own shipmates—men he 
has learnt to know, admire, even to love— 
a fresh batch of salved enemy wounded is 
hauled aboard, each man suffering even 
more grievous hurt than his own associates. 
And humanity dictates the same careful 
attention to all ; for a wounded man ceases 
to be an enemy the moment he is laid 6n the 
bloodied deck of the rescuing-ship. 

]^o wonder the London Gazette pub- 
1 ” lishes so many instances of “devotion to 
duty under enemy fire,” on the part of naval 
surgeons. They have earned many proud 
decorations, and they have earned them well. 
Not for them the comparative ease and 
security of a peaceful country general prac¬ 
tice, or a hospital interne's busy, ordered 
existence. They'll tell you that most of the 
seagoing surgeon's work consists in killing 
time, in acting as mess president, in decipher¬ 
ing complicated signals; but they know 
what they know. It occasionally happens, 
even in the best regulated ships, that emer¬ 
gency operations arc required for appendix 
trouble and the like ; and the youngster who 
has practically never attempted even a minor 
operation is confronted with a set of circum¬ 
stances that demands instant action. 

A destroyer was boring an uneasy way 
through a North Atlantic gale that threw her 
about like a chip in a maelstrom, when a 
rating chose that inopportune moment to 
develop acute appendicitis symptoms. There 
was need for instant operation. Everything 
was made ready : the agonized patient was 
anaesthetised, laid out on the hastily-cleared 
wardroom table. The young surgeon made 
the initial incision with a trembling hand; 
it was his first abdominal case. Hardly had 
he done this when the lively destroyer did 
everything but turn turtle. Doctor, aides, 
patient, all slithered in a tangled heap to 
leeward. "But that roll did the trick,"said 
the surgeon. "When we picked up the 
patient his appendix stuck up through the 
incision like a flag-pole; all I had to do was 
suture it and cut—a first-class recovery I" 



Over the Seine in Hot Pursuit to Brussels 



AFTER enemy gun* 
laying down a barrage 
had been silenced by 
Allied ay tiller y, our 
men, without cover, 
embarked in their flat 
bottomed boats (above) 
and crossed under rifle 
and machine-gun fire. 
This thrust had com¬ 
menced in the area of 
Dreux ; the Seine 
crossed, our armour 
sped on through Beau¬ 
vais. Amiens, Arras, 
Douai and over the 
Belgiain frontier, to 
reach Brussels on 
September 3. Hen of 
the Maquis and the 
Belgian "White Army'* 
were given the tasks 
of preventing bridges 
being destroyed, locat¬ 
ing and reporting 
enemy mines, and mop¬ 
ping up hy-passed 
groups of Germans. 

WRECKAGE of a beat¬ 
en army in headlong 
retreat, hoping to 
escape across the Seine, 
was strewn along part 
of the river bank. 
Transport vehicles, 
mostly horse-drawn, 
and immense quan¬ 
tities of stores and 
material, had been 
shattered by Allied 
bombing (below). 

Pki4ox, Itrilish dp'nial, 
Hritish A'rvs/w/vr /W 


CONFIOENT and cheer- 
ful, British troops (above) 
hauled a flat-bottomed 
boat through the streets 
of the ancient town of 
Vernon. 14 miles north¬ 
west of Mantes, on the 
left bank of the Seine, in 
preparation for the cross¬ 
ing which was effected by 
British ^nd Canadians on 
August 26, 1944. 


" A little classic ” was 
how this crossing was de¬ 
scribed by Lieut.-General 
B. G. Horrocks, com¬ 
manding the British 2nd 
Army corps, whose 
armour made the spec¬ 
tacular dash from the 
Seine to Brussels—204 
miles in 6 days against 
steady opposition. This 
corps was moved across 
American lines of com¬ 
munication and, com¬ 
plete with bridging 
material, formed up at 
Vernon (which the Amer¬ 
icans had captured) on 
August 24, for the 
crossing two days later. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS 
laid a pontoon bridge 
across the river (right) 
as soon as the infantry 
had overcome enemy 
resistance. Skilfully and 
swiftly the way was thus 
paved for the transport 
to the far bank of light 
guns and Bren carriers 
to support the troops 
pursuing the Huns. 






Memories were Stirred on Battlefields Regained 



FROM THE PAS DE CALAIS 
to the Argonne the Allies swept 
forward, aided in the grea: 
drive by French Forcei of the 
Interior. Near Fouilley. at the 
beginning of Sept. 1944, British 
armour passed 1914-18 war grates 
•'vcrlooking the Somme Valley 
.• in 1940 tho Battle of the 
Somme had opened on June S. 
Our troops approaching the 
railway station at Arras (2) on 
Sept. I, 1944, trod ground that 
in May 1943. was the scene of a 
magnificent stand by a British 
force against overwhelming 
German onslaught. 
Canadians gained the wrecked 
town of Rouen on August 30, 
1944 ; from the cathedral the 
Tricolour flutters (3). On June 
9. 1940, Rouen had fallen. 

In Amiens (4), regained on 
August 31, ' 1944, bare-headed 
German prisoners halted as 
members of the F.F.I. carried 
• the bodies of fallen comrades to 
their last resting-place. German 
motorized columns had readied 
Amiens on May 21. 1940. 
Photos, UritishO/fuial; llntish .V cws- 
pi[*r Poo!, Sew York Times Photo s 
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How We Blasted the Huns with Flame in France 

When Britain’s fortunes were at lowest ebb in 1940 - when the Army had returned almost weapon¬ 
less from Dunkirk and the full fury of Hitler’s hordes threatened this country Ramsgate beach 
saw the first active steps taken towards the development of amazing new weapons which are 
now searing great paths through the enemy's most formidable defences. 


A t dusk on July 14, 1944, a Scottish 
regiment launched an attack on a 
*■ German position north of Esquay 
in Normandy. Strongly entrenched in the 
edges of woods and along the hedgerows, 
the enemy could not easily be overcome by 
any ordinary plan of engagement. But this 
assault was to hold surprises for the Germans 
against which they could not hope tQ stand. 

Astride a roadway the attack went in— 
one troop of tanks on each side of the road, 
each troop followed by a platoon of the 
infantry, one section keeping close up to the 
armour. Suddenly through the half-light 
enormous flames roared out and licked 
fiercely at the hedgerows and forward under¬ 
growth of the woods. Bushes and saplings 
were wrapped in lire. In that fiery, crackling 
inferno no man could live. 

From this awesome threat of being con¬ 
sumed the Germans turned and ran, pre¬ 
senting their backs as targets for the bullets 
of the Scottish infantry. Some stayed, and 
were burned. And the position was taken 
without loss to the attackers. Subsequent 
interrogation of prisoners left no shred of 
doubt in the minds of the questioners as to 
the devastating and utterly demoralizing 
cfTect of this flood of liquid fire from our 
Crocodile flame-throwers. 

Uor this section of the enemy it was the 
1 first (and for many the last) c.xperi- 
rnce of Britain's new device for blasting a 
way into Normandy and so through France. 
Others had already made its fearsome ac¬ 
quaintance. Thirty-five minutes after our 
landing on D-Day (June 6 ) our Crocodiles 
went into action, and they led the British 2nd 
Army in the advance to Crcpon (9 miles 
N.E. of Bayeux). Our flame-throwing 
Crocodiles, Wasps and Lifebuoys took part 
in almost every operation, fighting with every 
British and Canadian formation jn the 
Normandy bridge-head. 

" The Churchill Crocodile is the most powerful 
flame-thrower in the world today,” declared Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd who, as Minister of Petroleum, 
formed in 1940 the organization known as the 
r«tr ileum Warfare Department. "With its 
special tue! it shoots a flame that is truly terrifying 
and deadly. We designed this weapon to burn 
out the strougpoints of the Atlantic Wall and 
Hitler's ' Fortress-Europe ' and to save the lives 
cl our infantry carrying out the assault. All this 
has developed from our first crude experiments to 
improvise burning oil defences on the beach at 


Ramsgate on a June afternoon in 1940 . All oi us 
who were there became keen believers in the 
effectiveness of flame warfare. That band grew 
and included people with the most varied, and 
indeed unorthodox, qualifications.” 

From those first hasty experiments, under¬ 
taken in every circumstance of personal 
danger, our three flame-throwers have deve¬ 
loped. The Germans, who had used flame- 
weapons in the last war, were well provided 
for this war with new equipment on improved 
lines. Wc started from scratch, but fortu¬ 
nately wc were possessed of ample stocks of 
oil. Not until the Dieppe raid did our troops 
go into action with anything of the sort : 
then the Commandos used flame-throwers of 
an early type to such effect that a German 
coastal battery was put out of action. 

Quit Ramsgate beach experimenters suffered 
painful burns and injuries, but the 
research went on—with all possible haste, 
for there was every likelihood of an attempted 
landing on our shores by the enemy, and our 
immediate objective, in the event of that 
happening, was to fling a protective curtain 
of flame over Britain from the beaches, the 
harbours, the lanes and the highways. 

A satisfying measure of success was 
achieved in these preparations, and it became 
possible to switch from thoughts of defence 
to assault. In due course there rolled from 
the factories (the Ministry of Supply being 
responsible for production) these mighty 
weapons whose use has been attended with 
such tremendous success. 

Immense efforts were called for on the 
part of the firms concerned, varying from 
foundrymen to footwear manufacturers and 
from racing car builders to laundry engineers ! 
The workers, pledged to secrecy, were given 
a glimpse, of the result of their labours by 
films and demonstrations. Discouragements, 
inevitable in the evolution of any novel 
weapon, were many ; types were changed, 
modifications were introduced, older attempts 
outmoded. There came the final call for a 
last lap sprint for D-Day. The Crocodiles 
were needed 35 minutes after the Normandy 
landing. Nobly the workers responded. 
They even collaborated in the special and 
urgent training of (he troopers who were to 
man the flame-throwers. 

That early work of the Petroleum Warfare 
Department had indeed borne striking fruit. 
Speaking of the later work on the mobile 


flame-throwers in Bren Carriers, Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd said. “ Wc owe a great debt of grati¬ 
tude to General Macnaughton and the 
Canadian Army, particularly the Engineering 
Corps. Their enthusiasm matched our own. 
The Canadian Army carried out the first 
practical trials with the new weapon and the 
Canadian Government placed the first large 
order.” 

Fitted to the heavily armoured Churchill 
tank, the most powerful and effective of these 
flame-throwers is the Crocodile. The arm¬ 
oured trailer which carries the fuel is towed 
by the tank, and the fuel is led forward 
through an armoured pipe. Should need 
arise, the trailer—universally articulated so 
that it can move-in any direction-can be 
jettisoned by means of an ingenious device. 

The trailer itself is controlled from inside 
the tank, and its movements arc indicated by 
pilot lights mounted on a panel in front of 
the tank commander. This makes it un¬ 
necessary for the commander to expose him¬ 
self to enemy fire in order to sec just what is 
happening at any given moment. One 
specially useful and interesting point about 
the new type of fuel that is used —it can be 
projected to distances of over 150 yards—is 
that it can be fired around corners, so that it 
will ricochet and produce persistent flame 
in every cranny of pillbox and trench. 

T\re Lifebuoy flame-thrower, deriving its 
A name from its appearance, has at ring- 
shaped tube as container for the fuel, with a 
spherical '.container for compressed gas,- the 
device being carried on the operator's hack. 
The flame is projected from a '* gun ” which 
incorporates an igniting mechanism. The 
range is about 50 yards, and the Lifebuoy 
has been used with outstanding success by 
our parachute-troops, and Commandos, and 
Canadian infantry. For dislodging the 
enemy from otherwise ''awkward'' positions 
and exposing them to the small-arms fire of 
the infantry it is in all ways admirable. 

Where more devastating and “frightening” 
action is required, the Wasp— intermediary 
between the Lifebuoy and the Crocodile - is 
available. Its -larger fuel supply and greater 
mobility render it more suitable than the 
Lifebuoy for big operations. This throwci 
is fitted to a Universal Carrier. Tanks con¬ 
taining the liquid fuel and compressed gas are 
mounted on the carrier, the flame-gun pro¬ 
jecting through the front armour. 



A MIGHTY FLAME REACHING TO ISO YARDS original', in tha fual-trailcr (left) of <h« Churchill Crocodil. flame-throw,r and !• omittad from 
the projector nozzle (right) in tha nosa of the tank, which ia seen in action in tha facing page. The armoured trailer is towed by the Churchill, Che 
connexion being so devised that it can move in any direction and be disconnected if necessary. The special fuel passes from the tanks in the trailer 
to the nozzle via an armoured pipe. PAGE 300 Photos, British OQ.nal 





Terrifying British Weapons throw Liquid Fire 


THE LIFEBUOY FLAME-THROWER in the aiming position (above), 
and In action 'right). The ring-shaped tube, or " lifebuoy," carries 
the special fuel ; the spherical container in the centre is charged 
with compressed gas. Igniting mechanism Is incorporated in the "gun." 


THE CROCODILE flame-thrower is fitted to the heavily armoured Churchill 
tank, and the devastating and demoralizing flame Is thrown forward I5D yards 
or more labovo). What it perhaps even more terrifying to the enemy, the fame 
will bend and search him out in trench and pillbox corners. See facing page. 


THE WASP is fitted to a 
Universal Carrier, the flame 
gun (above) having a rar.go 
equal to that of the Churchill 
Crocodile. Pipes lead from 
the projector to fuel and 
compressed ga*. tanks which 
are easily removable ; in the 
Field they can be taken out 
quickly if it is desirable that 
the carrier should re:uma 
its norma! role, and can be 
replaced at once if flime- 
throwing operations against 
tha enemy arc to be resumed. 

Wasps In action (left) can 

C » forward in the face of 
eavy gunfire, the body of 
the carrier bein; bullet¬ 
proof. Their larger fool sup¬ 
ply and greater mobility 
make the Wasps more suit¬ 
able for large-scale opera¬ 
tions than the man-carrioJ 
Lifebuoy. 

The story of the develop¬ 
ment and us* of them 
new weapon- is told in tha 
facing paga. 

BrUi.h Official: Cromi 
C>pyrickl; Nett York Tiaus 
Photos. G.P.U. 





An End to this World-Curse of German Minorities! 

A complicated problem which the post-war world will have to unravel is that of German minorities 
in foreign lands. In the past a continual source of trouble, they have been ever ready to turn 
Fifth Columnists in the service of the Reich. Here HENRY BAERLEIN points out future dangers 
and how, with foresight and determined action, they might be avoided 


W hen the German armies in Russia were 
advancing towards Stalingrad and 
(he River Volga, a most necessary 
step was taken by Marshal Stalin—which, 
according to the German radio, was "shame¬ 
lessly barbaric.'' If the 80,000 Germans, most 
of them Swabians, who dwelt on the banks of 
the great Volga had not been evacuated to 
the Urals, by Stalin’s orders, there can be 
no doubt that some of them would have 
continued to function as very active Fifth 
Columnists. 

There are other European countries which, 
after the xvar, will have to face a similar 
problem ; if they leave it unsolved it will be 
to their peril. Such is the nature of the 
German abroad that he scarcely requires 
any propaganda from Berlin. For instance, 
when after the last war the two small districts 
of Eupen and Malmcdy were incorporated in 
Belgium and given tolerant Belgian govern¬ 
ment, the German minority was most unhappy 
without the severe discipline to which their 
compatriots in Aachen and Cologne were 
being subjected, feeling like lost sheep. This 
yearning for the jack-boot will have to be 
taken into account chiefly by Chechoslovakia 
and Poland. 

T'he three or four million German-speaking 
1 inhabitants of the Sudeten districts of 
Czechoslovakia will be reduced to perhaps 
Ij millions after the war, for many have 
fallen in the East, others have secured 
positions in Germany, and at least 20 per 
cent are painfully aware that their names are 
on the lists of war criminals. It is thought 
that those who remain will not automatically 
he granted Czech citizenship, but will have 
to ask for it; and that perhaps two-thirds 
will receive the provisional grant of it, that 
is to say, “first papers,” dependent on their 
behaviour, as in the United States. 

There should be no self-determination for 
villages, but for the nation. In other words. 


the policy of allowing a village with 20 per 
cent of Germans to have a German school 
at State expense is likely to be abandoned ; 
a citizen enjoying full rights will have to know 
the State language. Others may remain as 
aliens without vote, and in the event of 
unemployment preferential treatment would 
be given to full citizens. By bitter experience 
the Czechs have learned that their legislation 
between the two wars was far too liberal for 
the mentality of those who were persuaded 
that the republic Would never endure. Of 
course, the old and strong mountain frontier 
of Bohemia should be restored to what 
Mr. Chamberlain called “an unknown 
country.” It should be reinforced by Slovak 
and Ruthcnian peasants from the more 
arid parts of the Republic, and by inviting 
the Lusatian Serbs to come in from Saxony, 
where even Hitlerian methods have not 
succeeded in obliterating the Sla»*spirit of 
these sturdy folk. 

Land-Grabbing Policy in Poland 

In the 1886-1918 period, during the 
activity of the Colonizing Commission, the 
Reich spent over .500 million gold marks on 
subsidies designed to increase the number of 
Germans in the Polish provinces. After 
years of expropriation of Poles in favour of 
Germans, and of subsidizing German land¬ 
owners, 26 per cent of the arable land in the 
province of Poznan (western Poland) was in 
German hands, although the Germans formed 
only 91 per cent of the population. 

'T'iie colonization of East Prussia, much 
A earlier, had a hostile and Germanizing 
character. And when Poland was restored, 
after the last war, the Germans everywhere 
in the country were egged on, if that was 
needed, by their Press in Poland to prevent 
normal and peaceful relations between Poles 
and Germans. Any German who refused to 
obey the leaders of the Deutsche Vereiniguug 
(the principal German minority organization) 



KING MICHAEL (right), 22-y«ar-old rulur of Rumania, gava a lead to other satellite States 
when he quitted the Hitler alliante. In a dramatic proclamation on August 23, IM4, he announced 
that hia country had ceased fighting the United Nations and would forthwith support them in 
the prosecution 'f the wr- PAGE 302 Photo, Associated Press 


was boycotted by all the members in social 
and business life. 

The German minority in Poland in 1939 
—when Hitler was hysterically screaming 
that their life had been rendered unendurable 
—had no less than 394 elementary schools, 
15 high schools and 13 for girls, using the 
German language, maintained at the expense 
of the Polish Government. When the 
western parts of Poland were parts of the 
Reich, the Poles, although admitted by 
official German statistics to be in the majority, 
Were treated as second-class citizens, with no 
schools in their own language. After this 
war the Poles will have to see to it that this 
Trojan horse is well muzzled ! 

In 1939 when the population of Rumania 
reached the 20 million mark, the number of 
German settlers there amounted to some 
800,000, many of them descended from the 
men brought in by the old Austrian Empire 
in the eighteenth century as "Frontier 
Regiments” against the Turks. They enjoyed 
special rights, which have been preserved, so 
that in February 1942 Iuliu Maniu.the revered 
Liberal leader. Wrote to Marshal Anlonescu 
pointing out that the Germans were becoming 
a State within the State, viewing with equani¬ 
mity the- disappearance of Rumania and 
working for the “Danube Stale” which was 
to be the guardian of that most important 
Furopean traffic-artery, the Danube, and of 
the shortest way to India. 

Curious Position of Hungarians 

In the last Yugoslav census of 1931 it was 
seen that about 500,000 Germans (i.e. 3-59 
of the population) lived there, enjoying the 
fullest freedom. In Slovenia the heavy 
industry was in their hands, while their 
banking position became ever more potent. 
It is interesting to note that the German 
minority sent no complaints to the League 
of Nations, and even Hitler, in 1938. said 
bluntly that "the German minority is no¬ 
where better o(Tthan in Yugoslavia.” Never¬ 
theless, their leader in Parliament, a certain 
Herr Hamm, made a speech demanding not 
only "cultural” but also political autonomy. 
One of the measures Yugoslavia will have to 
take after the war is to investigate what 
happened after the agrarian crisis from 1930 
onwards, when Germans, using assumed 
names or openly, began to acquire landed 
property on the northern borders of the 
country and by the side of railways and 
canals. Once bitten ... I 

The Hungarians find themselves in rather 
a curious position, for the German doctrine 
of the Hcrrcnvolk is the same as that which 
the Hungarians have themselves carried on 
for centuries against the Slavs and Rumanians 
in their country. Now Basch, the leader of 
the half-million Germans, has obtained for 
them such conditions that Hungary has 
become economically completely dependent 
on the Reich. This was to the advantage of 
Hungary’s feudal class, but the only hope 
for the future prosperity of that country lies 
with a people whose democratic instincts 
have never been allowed to develop. 

"WThen Transylvania was arbitrarily divided 
” by the Axis between Hungary and 
Rumania, most German settlers found them¬ 
selves in the former country. With Rumania 
now very prudently throwing in her lot with 
the Allied Nations, who, of course, did not 
recognize the Axis>award, the wiser of these 
Germans will return to their cconomic 
activities, not participating in the conflict of 
words—possibly of deeds—between the two 
countries. 
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fie Gaulle Symbolizes iterance's MAbe ration — 

From the Arc de Triomphe down the Champs Elysfes, across the Place de la Concorde and so along the Rue de Rivoli (1) 
General Charles de Gaulle passed between cheering multitudes. Not yet, however, had the last acts of Nazi terrorists 
been recorded in the annals of the capital; as units of the 2nd French Annoured Division passed in procession through the 
world-famous archway (3) shots rang out to mar one of the greatest celebrations ever held in Paris. 


PhcUt, *’4? u ‘ 4 n Z’!“ l - 

P.N.A., q s ;_.g* Sfjt 

British NtH'M" P °°* 


— Whilst Snipers* Bullets WMne Overhead 

I ton chern to threat of death by snipers’ shots aimed from a building in the Place de la Concorde : the startling interrup¬ 
tion turned retebralmm into a scurry for cover. Lamp-posts and even barbed wire "knife-rests" gave to crouching figures 
itfaCJMhiaMiCtiMrv from the hail of lead (21. But the jubilation of a dtv freed at last could not be stifled, as this 


umir fancied sanctuary from the hail of lead (2). But the jubilation of a city freed at last could 
lea of happy faces photographed in the Place de l'Opfra (4) vividly testifies. 
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The hast Hound-up o/ frenzied Huns 

Patrols of General Lederc's 2 nd French Armoured Division reached Paris on the evening of August 24, 1944, and made 
contact with the F.F.I. Twenty-four hours later organized German resistance had ceased ; but fanatical snipers had yet 
to be silenced. French troops proceeded with the mopping-up (top), whilst a lone comrade in another street did 
306 execution with a light machine-gun. In the battle for liberation 1,496 French people were killed, 552 wounded. 



VIEWS & REVIEWS 

by Hamilton Fy£e 


W E at home felt badly when we heard 
day after day two years ago of 
things going badly in Burma. What 
do you suppose were the feelings of the men 
on the spot as they had to retreat before the 
hordes of oncoming Japanese ? The airmen 
especially, who were outnumbered so heavily 
by the enemy, but who believed they might 
hold on if only the Army could stay put. 
They were doing magnificent work. To 
be pulled back made them both sad and 
furious. 

How they took it, Kenneth Hemingway 
lets us see in Wings Over Burma (Quality 
Press, 15s.) without indulging in any com¬ 
plaints or laments, but allowing their thoughts 
and feelings to appear through the slangy 
talk of himself and his fellow-airmen as 
they sit in their mess, hurry to their airfield 
when the telephone calls them, go up on 
bombing raids or escort flights, get back and 
talk their day's or night’s work over. 

They seem to have been, even for airmen, 
an unusually cheerful lot. The author him¬ 
self is a man with an infinite capacity for 
enjoyment. He could find delight in being 
out before dawn on a February morning' 
when “ a battledress top " was needed to 
keep in the warmtH of a body going out into 
cold air, with the task of raiding a Jap 
airfield awaiting him. 

I find one never wearies o( being first out on 
an aerodrome, whatever the circumstances, 
whether it be an operational or quiet station. 
It is a satisfaction constantly pleasing, as 
fishing is to an angler or country walks to a 
townsman. 

Whatever the clime, at dawn comes an 
expectancy, the optimism with which one 
makes New Year resolutions. The hangars, the 
surrounding country, and the aircraft all 
glisten as if they had been cleaned with a 
bucket of dewdrops. Though it is a modern 
scene brushed with machinery, oils, steels and 
glycols, its essence is the maturing of the 
spirits of Drake's galleons. Nelson's ships of 
the Line. 

Mr. Hemingway, you can, sec, is something 
of a poet. 

It is not cold in Burma in the daytime. 
The heat is described as almost unbearable. 
The clothing worn is of the lightest after the 
sun has gained power, which it docs very 
quickly. Yet at a great height in the air the 
temperature is low again, so waym clothes 
must be worn, whatever the thermometer on 
the ground says. It was a harassing life the 
airmen led. How harassing they fortunately 
scarcely realized until they had a holiday. 
Only a couple of days, but that, in the 
midst of a campaign, was enough. Two 
weeks would have been too much. After a 
fortnight 

ease permeates a man's being ; his resolves 
and reactions, like a jigsaw of many pieces, 
cannot be reformed into the mien of a compleat 
fighter in a day . . . Twelve days of 
refined food, baths, clean clothes, and you like 
civilization, subconsciously maybe, too much 1 

But for two days they were thoroughly 
contented 

with no telephone by our side all day and every 
day to ring suddenly and raise our hackles, 
with none of the tension of that sitting around 
in the dust and heat, and then patrolling, 
patrolling again, and more sitting ; and 
among it the sudden skirmishing dog-fight and 
the scrambling from sweaty heat tb too cool a 
comfort above. 

They spent their holiday at a military 
hill station, May mo. On the road to it 
they passed through Mandalay. They had 
expected picturcsqucne$s. and from a distance 
its pagodas, hundreds of them, supplied it; 
but inside. 


there was garbage strewn on the pavements ; its 
inhabitants looked as if they wanted a wash, and 
the stucco of the buildings in the main streets 
was more often than not peeling in a porriginous 
dinginess. 

The cantonment, when they came to it, 
surprised them by its fine buildings, trees 
and gardens, golf and sports grounds, 
spacious houses, brick and half-timbered as 
in a London suburb, with well-kept drives 
up to them and a setting of smooth lawns. 
In a large, luxurious residential club they 
found quarters of the most comfortable 


Battle by Air: the 
Burma Background 


order, with excellent food and hosts of 
servants. It was like an English hotel, 
and the likeness was intensified by the way 
the people in the dining-room “ avoided 
each other's glance,” and took no notice of 
anyone not in their- own party. 

C)ne cannot help wondering whether all 
the care and thought that went to the 
perfecting of places like that in the Far 
East, and in India too, might not have 
prevented some of the set-backs that befell 
us, if they had been devoted to the business 
instead of the pleasures of life. And whether, 
perhaps, it would not have been better if, 
instead of separating themselves so ostenta¬ 
tiously from the life of the Burmese, the 
British had entered more into that life and 
won liking and respect, which would have 
made the people our friends in time of 
trouble. As it was, Mr. Hemingway says, 
“ like most onlookers, they tended to favour 
the winner.” 

An Anglo-Burmcse girl (which means 
British father, native mother) told him what 
she thought, quite frankly. She was intelli¬ 
gent, quick to laugh, composed in manner. 
“ One great fault,” she said, “ has been 
that you British have kept to yourselves. 
Our families are educated, and our people 
are happy, they like entertaining . . . that 


attitude of yours naturally creates resent¬ 
ment.” So it came about that men of the 
British forces had to be always “ on the 
qui rive for some hostile Burman popping 
up knife in hand.” It is only fair to add 
that in other parts with which this author 
was evidently not acquainted the Burmese 
gave us a good deal of help. We should have 
received more from them if we had taken' 
more trouble to make them like us. 

Yl/ r t suffered in the Far East from short- 
TT comings in the past and from muddling 
at the moment of danger. We ought not to 
have lost Burma. Mr. Hemingway docs not 
deal with the reasons for our losing it, though 
he lets us see they caused a good deal of 
heart-searching at the Front. We need not 
have lost it if quick decisions had been taken. 
In the House of Lords some two years back 
Lord Addison read out a letter written by 
the colonel commanding a Scottish regiment, 
who -was posted- as “ missing, believed 
killed.” This told how a plan was framed to 
forestall the Japanese landing in Siam. Put 
into operation at once, it would have stopped 
them seizing a base' for their attack on 
Burma. But it was held up because our 
Intelligence Service reported Siam as a 
friendly nation, whose neutrality we must 
not infringe. When the Japanese landed -it 
became clear at once that the Siamese were 
on their side, and had been all the time. 

Many of us must have wondered how, 
when airmen reassemble at 3 meal after some 
big flight in which many have gone down, 
and sec the unoccupied places, they feel 
about their comrades who have left them, 
and whether it makes them gloomily reflect, 
” It may be my turn tomorrow.” Mr. 
Hemingway deals with this. 

One soon forgets. Our laces ouieten at such 
news, we mutter indistinguishably sometimes 
when it is someone in our own squadron, yet 
to imagine that pilots moon about afterwards 
with gnm facts and, when they next go into 
action, snarlingly press the gun-button with 
“ And that’s for George " is plain tripe. We 
are at war ; our instinct is to push such incidents 
away in the subconscious and get on with the 
job. It affects us only when we are growing 
"operationally, tired ’* or when the man 
killed has been such a key personality in 
the squadron that his extinction is comparable 
to losing an elder brother or young sister. 
Besides, the pinch of salt to every stew of 
grief is the selfish thought it might be your¬ 
self next. Naturally we refuse to brood 
over that. 

Passages like this give the book a value 
beyond that of its topical interest and the 
light it throws on the conditions of the 
Burma campaign in the air. 



SPITFIRES IN BURMA established clear superiority over the Japanese Zero. Here In a 
forward airfield " Spits " are lined up for the fray s In the foreground, surrounded by boxes of 
ammunition, the pilots are waiting. The manner of life our airmen ted previous to the evacuation 
of Rangoon it described In the book reviewed in this page. PAGE 307 fikofo, Indian Official 







Russians at Bucharest and East Prussian Border 



SOVIET ARTILLERY El RED ON GERMAN TERRITORY in East Prussia when, on August 17. 1944. Red Army forces reached the enemy frontier 
north-west of Mariampole : for the first time In this war the Germans were given a dose of their own land-war medicine. The shelling of German 
soil was a milestone in the great summer offensive, staged all along the front from Finland to the Carpathians, which carried the Russian forces 357 



STALIN'S TANKS ROLLED INTO BUCHAREST on August 31, 1944. after troops of the 2nd Ukrainian Army had advanced 35 miles front Ploesti 
in a day. This victory, in which the tanks figured largely, followed the rout of the Germans who had made a last-minute stand north of the city. As 
the Russian armour passed through Rumania’s capital people thronged the streets to make plain their welcome of these representatives of the 
onsweoping Red Army. See illus. p. 302. PAGE 308 Photos, Pictorial Press; U.bA.R. Official 








Armed Might that Gladdened the Heart of France 



THOUSANDS OF U.S »«nOM imki •••! esher armoured vehicles passed through the streets of Paris on August 29, 1944; on their way 

to the front. In a In . pcMagetM atsAeevu . .J ............ marched down the Avenue des Champs Elysees to the Place de la Concorde, where 

Lieut.-Gcneral Omar Bradla.. ..m-aa-de. .1 Ilal, A....y Group, and General Charles do Gaulle took the aalute. In the background as the 
Arc de Triomphe, draped with the » PAGE 309 Photo. Assoculert Pna 








Royal Air Force Regiment in Action Overseas 

On the Burma Iront. in desert battles from AUmtin to Tripoli, in Sicily and Italy and France, 
the youngest branch of the youngest British service—the R.A.F. Regimen:—has won undying 
fame This article, specially written for "The War Illustrated " by Sgt. A. J. WILSON, tells 
of the origin and splendid achievements of this now mighty corps. 


** T i«T a minute, chum !" The leading 

I aircraftman with the flash of the 

v R.A.F. Regiment on his shoulder 
looked around as the call came from a hospital 
train which stood at the up-line platform 
of a station in Southern England. At an 
open carriage window was a wounded 
soldier of a famous North Country regiment 
just back from the Normandy battlefield. 
The soldier thrust his arm through the 
window and shook the airman's hand. 

“ I've been wanting to do that ever since 
1 first raw your lot in action !” the soldier 
said. “They're doing a grand job over 
there—good luck to all of you !" Like 
many other British troops who carried out 
the landings ill Northern France on D-Day, 
the soldier and his comrades had been 
surprised to sec men of the R.A.F. Regiment 
in the first landing craft which nosed their 
way through the 'minefields and other ob¬ 
stacles off the Normandy coast. 

Out for the Regiment, this was by no 
u means their first major action. They had 
gained their battle experience in the Western 
Desert and in Tunisia ; they had taken part 
in the landings in Sicily and Italy, and had 
won undying fame on the island of Cos in 
the Dodecanese. The Regiment had, in fact, 
seen as much of the enemy at close quarters 
as many of the Army units with whom they 
shared the hazards on the beaches of 
Normandy. 

The R.A.F. Regiment's chief task, at home 
and overseas, is the defence of airfields from 
attack, both from the air and from the land. 
In France, every British aircraft which oper¬ 
ates from the captured airfields or landing 
strips laid down by construction units does 
so under the protection of anti-aircraft guns 
of the Regiment. Night and day, the air¬ 
fields are guarded and vital points picketed 
by the men in khaki and blue. Aircraft, 
pilots, ground crews and stores are all de¬ 
pendent for their safety on the watchfulness 
of the airmen-soldiers. 

It is now four years since the R.A.F. began 
to provide their own airfield protection. In 
1940. when the German Army was roaring 
westwards across Europe, smashing every¬ 
thing in its path, ground defence units were 
formed within the R.A.F. to guard our air¬ 
fields from the invasion which seemed so 
imminent. Army officers, many of them last 
war brigadiers and colonels, were specially 
selected to command the units and sent 
hurriedly olf to vital bases, the single thin 
ring of a pilot officer on the sleeves of their 
new blue uniforms contrasting strangely with 
the rows of ribbons on their chests. 

Ready for Ihe Nazi Onslaught 

The chief equipment of these first units 
were Vickers and Lewis guns—and pikes ! 
The unit commanders themselves had to make 
their own arrangements for Ihe manufacture 
of pikes. Nearly everything had to be im¬ 
provised. At some stations the men managed 
to get hold of some small cars which they 
armoured, while one unit was presented with a 
couple of five-ton lorries, with concrete gun 
turrets, which proved almost too heavy to 
move. Through the anxious days of the 
Battle of Britain the men stood ready at their 
action stations, waiting for the invasion 
■bit never came. 

The rapid expansion of the R.A.F. in the 
following year made it clear that if the airmen 
were to continue to look after their own air¬ 
fields many more men would be required 
and the individual units put under central 
control. Eventually, after many Air Ministry 


and War Office conferences, it was agreed 
to form a special corps ; and on February I, 
1942, the R.A.F. Regiment officially cams 
into being, with Major-General C. F. Liardet, 
C.B., D.S.O. (now Sir Claude Liardet), taking 
charge as Commandant of the Regiment and 
Director General of Ground Defence. 

pACH R.A.F. Home Command was given 
a Chief Defence Officer, who was 
responsible for the administration of all 
Regiment squadrons in that Command, and 
a comprehensive training programme was 
arranged. All men did the basic training 
of a # n infantry soldier in the regular Army, 
a battle school was started and there was 
specialized training for the anti-aircraft 
gun crews. They took part in combined 
exercises and very soon reached a high pitch of 
efficiency. At first the schetrfe applied only 
to home service, but within a few months 
squadrons were on their way to all parts of 
the world where there were R.A.F. aircraft 
operating. • 

Out in the Middle East, where Rommel’s 
dash across the Desert had brought him to 
within a few miles of Alexandria and Cairo, 



Major-General SIR CLAUDE LIARDET, C.B., 
D.SO., Commandant of Che R.A.F. Resilient 
end Director General of Ground Defence since 
February 1942. In chit page tome.of hit Regi¬ 
ment's exploit* in France and other theatree 
of war are related. Photo, British Official 

the Regiment was built up to considerable 
strength; and shortly before the British 
attack at El Alamcin, Air Vice-Marshal 
Coningham, commanding the R.A.F. forces, 
sent for his Defence Officer and outlined the 
plan for the great offensive. Together they 
studied the maps, the Air Vice-Marshal 
pointing out the enemy airfields he hoped to 
occupy during the advance. 

The battles in the Desert from Alamein to 
Tripoli gave the men of the Regiment their 
first taste of working in co-operation with 
the Army in the field and their first chance 
to get to close grips with the enemy. Oh the 
move forward, their anti-aircraft guns helped 
to give constant protection to convoys, while 
picked flights went ahead with the infantry 
(and sometimes without them) to ensure the 
immediate occupation of enemy airfields. 
Many times they cleared up pockets of re¬ 
sistance and worked under shell fire and 
bombing attacks, getting their guns into 
position. 

They cleared mines and unexploded bombs, 
searched for booby traps and dealt with 
enemy snipers; in fact, they did everything 
to get the captured airfields ready for imme¬ 
diate use by their Hying comrades, It was 
their work which enabled the leap-frogging 
R.A.F. to give the enemy no rest from air 
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attack as he went tearing back toward? 
Tripoli with ihe 8th Army close on his heels 

Meanwhile, other squadrons of Ihe R.A.F. 
Regiment had embarked in the great invasion 
fleet for North Africa, and. with their com¬ 
rades from the Western Desert, they played a 
vital part in the final stages of the Tunisian 
campaign. For a time some squadrons were 
a'.'aehed to Army units in Ihe line for battle 
experience and later the airmen were among 
the first British troops to enter Bi/erla and 
to pass through Tunis, following the armoured 
forces into the city. In a few days they took 
more than 3,000 Axis prisoners and captured 
a vast quantity of valuable equipment, as 
well as mounting their guns on the captured 
airfields. 

Gunning Ihe Germans at Cos 

In Sicily, and in Italy, men of the R.A.F. 
.Regiment were again in the first landing 
barges, and at Cassino this year they held 
part of the Allied line in the mountains north 
of the town. But perhaps the most glorious 
chapter in the history of the Regiment in its 
first two years of war was at Cos, where its 
men were continually in action from the day 
of the British landing in September 1943 
until the island was retaken by the Germans 
three weeks later. Even after resistance to 
strong enemy tank and infantry attacks 
seemed hopeless, they confirmed to fight on 
in the hills against overwhelming odds. 

Through many ground-strafing raids the 
guns of the Regiment were the island's only 
defence against air attack. It was impossible 
to dig in the guns or protect them in any way, 
and in almost every raid the unprotected 
crews suffered casualties from the cannon 
and machinc-gun fire of German fighters or 
from the tail gunners of the bombers 

A Royal Artillery officer who escaped from 
the island paid this tribute to the men : 
“All of us who saw the R.A.F. Regiment 
gunners in action were impressed by the 
grand spirit of the gun teams, who were 
determined to fight their guns no matter 
how easy a target they presented. There 
was a cheery and defiant courage about them 
and a pride in their Regiment which impressed 
us all. We will always remember them for 
their unfailing cheerfulness, their deter¬ 
mination to fight their guns to the end and 
their great courage. We were all proud to 
know them.” 

Tt was with the same determination and 
± courage that squadrons of the Regiment 
embarked for Normandy on the night of 
June 5, 1944. They knew their job and they 
were determined to see it through. On the 
beaches they went about their task of un¬ 
loading and dispatching their equipment 
calmly and efficiently, and by the time the 
construction work on the first air landing 
strip had begun their anti-aircraft guns were 
in position to v/ard off enemy air attack. 
One squadron i.mdcd in eight feet of water, 
and the lorries carrying their anti-aircraft 
guns were submerged. Although their guns 
were 12 hours in the water they were all in 
action against enemy aircraft by nightfall. 

For many hours during those first few 
vital days the men of the Regim.nl worked 
under constant shell fire, but they had their 
reward when their guns shot down the first 
German aircraft to be destroyed from the 
ground in Normandy. They have added 
many more to their " bag ” since then. 
Today the R.A.F. Regiment in France are 
moving forward with the great Allied Armies 
and are looking forward to the time when they 
will take their guns across the Rhine to 
mount guard on the airfields of the Reich. 




/• 


Airmen-Soldiers Deeply Versed in Craft of War 



IN EGYPT the R.A.F. Regiment went into action for the first time when It helped to capture Rommel's advanced air bases at Daba and Fuka, on 
November 4, 1941. and rounded up 200 prisoners ; Bren gunners (left) covering advancing riflemen await the order to move up. In the Imphal 
Valley, Burma, aircraftmen in a trench (right) point out a Japanese position to Sqdn.-Ldr. Ryalls (2nd from right), commanding officer of all R.A.F. 
regiments in the Valley. The Regiment ordinarily works in very close co-operation with the Army in the field. 



CONCEALMENT PLAYS A BIG PART in attack as well as defence, and here the art of camouflage is strikingly demonstrated during an airfield 
exercise in Normandy by ten men of the R.A.F. Regiment. Invisible in the lower photograph—prone in the herbage, still as death itseK^on the 
word of command the ten men spring to thnir feet (ceotre) revealing how very effectivelv thev were hidden, with no aid other than that provided 
bv Nature. See also facing page. PAGE 3 1 I Photos, British Ufaint: Crown Copyright 







They Helped to Drive the Japanese from India 


F ighting through dense jungle, 

swamps and swollen rivers and up rocky 
mountains, troops of the British 14th Army 
cu>tcd the last remnants of organized Japanese 
resistance from India by August 17, 1944, five 
months after the invasion of the Manipur 
State. After covering 130 miles of some of the 
world's roughest routes, our men had suc¬ 
ceeded in their immediate objective. 

Under the command of Brigadier L. E. C. M. 
Perowne (1) - leader of "Newcomb’s Rifles " 
during the fighting in Franoe in June 1940- 
tough fighters of the 23rd Brigade queued up 
to receive sorely needed clothing (3). Much of 
the work of driving the enemy out of Northern 
India was accomplished by men of the Devon 
Regiment, some of whom, wounded, are seen 
about to enter a jeep (2) to be taken to a base 
hospital. Other wounded cross a temporary 
wire bridge constructed by Indian engineers (4). 
The Imphal-Tiddim Road, scene of savage 
fighting, stretches like a giant snake through 
the jungle (5); it is now cleared of the enemy. 


1 WAS THERE/ ’-Era,*.*. 

This Was the End of Our Serfdom in Brussels 

After on* of the most leriiAc forward drive* of the war—our armoured 
column* covered 206 mile* in vji day*—the Belgian capital was captured 
by thr Hnti»h and Army on Sunday, September 3, 1944. A famous Belgian 
joumali't, Loun Quicvreux, here describes this dramatic chapter in the 
city’s history. His story is reprinted from the News Chronifle. 


F ir the pit at three days I have been 
watching, with eager interest and 
with a satisfied sense of revenge for 
four years of humiliation and persecution, the 
ceaseless stream of haltered and exhausted 
German troops through the main thorough¬ 
fares of Brussels I he crumbling of the Nazi 
administration of Brussels began on August 
29, when the news spread like lightning that 
th* Gestapo was leaving the beautiful modern 
building thes hud occupied since 1940. 

I wvnt theie and saw them at work, piling up 
iii.lrn furniture in ell kinds of vans and burning 
iieapi ot documents. On that same day German 
(ult of the civil and military services--the "mice ” 
called them because of their grey unilorms— 
werv oidered to leave within 24 hours. You 
should hove seen them dejectedly waiting for 
machine-gun riddled, wood-gas operated lorries. 
I hey were no longer the laughing, haughty girls 
whose bottle and necking parties had for long 
months shocked the people of a hungry capital. 

This is where the Brussels White Brigade struck. 
About too " mice ” were ordered to heap their 
luggage at an hotel where it would be picked up 
by a special von. The van came, but it was a 
White Brigade one,'and into it the "mice," 
smiling with relief, piled their belongings. Fifteen 
minutes later the real van arrived. 

At the Barrierc.de St. Gilles, 100 yards 
from the grim-looking prison where thousands 


of Belgian patriots have been imprisoned 
and tortured, 1 saw, on Saturday, this heart¬ 
rending scene. A Black Maria was taking 
away several civilian prisoners. It was 
followed by a crowd of women shouting out 
the names of their relatives in the hope that 
they would hear. Through holes torn in the 
cloth unknown hands were waving adieu. 
A youth thrust his head between two warders 
armed with tomrpy-guns, but he was thrown 
back. 

The main square before the Gare du Nord 
was the place where tens of thousands of 
Bruxellois for three days watched the retreat 
from their city. Dust-covered, exhausted 
Germans, passing on tireless bicycles, in 
lorries showing traces of the recent fightipg, 
in carts drawn by lank horses, could see the 
people of Brussels seated outside cafes sip¬ 
ping beer and lemonade. “ Now," said one 
beaming citizen to me, “ we have a genuine 
news-reel, not a faked one such as we have 
had for four years." 

The St. Jean Barracks, near the Gare du 
Nord, were so crammed that tents had been 
erected in the front yards. Among the weary 
soldiers the crowd passed smiling ironically. 
So strong is the feeling of anger for all the 
atrocities committed here that not a- glass of 


water, not a cigarette was offered to the 
routed Germans. Then a long column of 
brand new amphibious tanks came along and 
stopped. The crews huddled themselves on 
the pavements or on the mudguards and fell 
into a heavy sleep. Not even an air-raid 
alarm moved them. 

During the night of Sunday the White Brigade 
went into action at several places. At Molembeek 
several garages filled with lorries wire blofc-n up. 
The noise ot explosions and of gunfire, and the 
news that our Allies had entered Tournai, kept 
everybody awake. Everywhere could be seen 
groups of Germans selling what they could—lorry 
tires, bottle* of rum, margarine, bicycles. All 
the Germans were anxious to get civilian clothds. 

Some days ago Belgian journalists who 
had not been working for the German Press 
and barristers and officers of the Belgian 
Army received a threatening letter from the 
Rexist Party in which they were told that they 
would be shot should a Rexist member in 
their street be shot. I disappeared for some 
nights ! 

Rexists were executed, but there were few 
reprisals ; the Rexist Party had already dis¬ 
banded, forsaken by its former protectors. 
At the Gare du Nord Rexist families and 
legionaires waited for three days in the hope 
of getting a train for Germany. Their hopes 
were in vain. The Germans dropped them. 
A German officer, who was also a teacher of 
English, said to me: “ We -do not like 
traitors. We just use them." 

On Saturday, Sept. '2, the Brussels newspapers 
of the German Press appeared for the last time. 
In an editorial entitled ” God save Belgium,” the 
"Nouveau Journal” said that the newspapers 
would not be published on Monday. It announced 
an era of revolution and of trouble. A crowd mad 
with joy welcomed the first British cars on the 
southern outskirts of Brussels at 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Flags of all the United Nations were hung from 



GESTAPO RECORDS war* consumed In th* blaia whan cha retreating enemy fired th* magnificent Palais da Juselca In Brussels (above!. Situated 
on a height In th* centra of th* tlijr, th* huge building commanded much of Belgium'* capital, and It was hara that tha Gasiapo kept its archives, 
■rltiah armoured (ones advanced 104 miles In six days, and by this lightning-like drive prevented th* Germans from removing their documents. 
See story above, and IMu: pp. It!, 1M. PAGE 3-1 3 Photo Hritish Seter paper Pool 
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balconies and windows. Near the Avenue Louise, 
the Rue de Livourne and the Rue de Tlorence, 
German soldiers were shooting at passers-by. 
Two German cars stood in the deserted Arenue 
Louise. 


At St. Lambert I Saw the End of German Might 


Too Weak to Cry any More 

I have just picked my way across the wreckage 
to the house on the far side of the orchard. It is 
full of Germans- Germans beaten and numbed 
into senselessness. Like animals, they seem to 
hare no will of their own. They are all armed 
with machine-pistols and rifles, but no one takes 
the slightest notice of them. It would be absurd 
to think that they would fire, and nobody has any 
time to take their arms from them and lead them 
into captivity. 

Over at the hospital it is far worse. The dead 
and the wounded lie together. Living or dead, 
there is not much difference in the appearance 
of the men. Many hours ago life ceased to count 
for anything at all. The wounded keep dying, 
but quietly so that one is not aware at any given 
moment of just bow many are surviving. They 
are all jumbled on top of one another and the 
stench makes it difficult for one to refrain from 
being sick. 

Oulside, a Canadian soldier is mercifully 
going round shooting wounded horses with a 
I.uger pistol. It would be equally merciful 
if he did the same for some of these enemy 
patients who arc beyond hope and too weak 
to cry any more. At any rate I have just 
directed this mercy killer down to the river 
where there are about 30 horses wounded 
and unable to get up the steep banks. Long 
ago they stopped trying and they stand 
patiently in the water waiting unconsciously 
to die. 

Germans Flung Helmets Away 

I do not know the limits of this battlefield, 
since I have been here only four hours. It 
stretches, I know, for about a mile up the 
Falaisc road, because for a good part of that 
distance you sec the line of many hundreds ol 
German helmets flung away by the enemy at 
the moment of their surrender. I have just 
selected a Volkswagen to get me back to my 
billet. The back seat is piled up with the 
belongings of the man who now lies dead by 
the front wheels. He had taken the pre¬ 
caution, I note, of procuring a civilian suit, 
which is always a good thing for you if you 
are going to desert. 


I Tntil now I had no conception of what 
trained artillerymen and infantry can do, 
and certainly this is the most awful sight that 
has come my way since the war began. It 
begins in (he back streets of St. Lambert, 
where the German columns first came in 
range of the British fire. The horses stam¬ 
peded. Not half a dozen, but perhaps 300 
or more. They lashed down the fences and 
the hedges with their hoofs and dragged 
their carriages through the farmyards. 
Many galloped to the bank of the River Dives 
and plunged headlong with all their trappings 
down the 12-foot bank into the stream below, 
which at once turned red with blood. 

Those animals that did not drown under the 
dragging weight of their harness or die in falling 
kept plunging about among the broken gun- 
carriages and trampled to death the Germans 
hiding under the bank. The drivers of the lorries 
panicked in the same way. As more and more 
shells kept ripping through the apple trees they 
collided their vehicles one against the other and 
with such force that some of the lighter cars were 
telescoped with their occupants inside. At some 
places for stretches of 50 yards, vehicles, horses 
and men became jammed together in one strug¬ 
gling, shrieking mass. Engines and broken 
petrol tanks took fire and the wounded pinned in 
the wreckage were suffocated, burned and lost. 
Those who were lucky enough to get out of the 
first collisions scrambled up the ditches and ran 
for cover across the open fields. They were 
picked of! as they ran. One belt of shellfire fell 
0.1 the Dives River bridge at the moment when 
two packed columns were converging upon it. 

Those vehicles and beasts and men on the 
centre of the bridge were all pitchforked into 
space at once. But so many fell that soon 
the wreckage piled up level with the bridge 
itself and made a dam across the river. Ai 
the far entrancp to the bridge, where a number 
of heavy guns were attempting a crossing, a 
blockage was caused and took fire. Those in 
front apparently tried to struggle back. 
Those behind, being utterly bewildered, tried 


VLTell, there could be no reason in this 
” ghastly scene. 1 think I sec the end 
of Germany here. This was their best in 
weapons and men, their strongest barrier 
before the Rhine. It has been brushed aside 
and shattered into bits. The beaten Wehr- 
macht is a pitiful thing. 


TOKENS OF DEFEAT, Girmm helm.ti by 
(ha hundred marked the scene of large-scale 
surrenders on the Falaisc road, as observed 
by this British soldier and told In the accom¬ 
panying store of the rout of a German army 
on one of this war's grimmast battlefields. 
PAGE 3 I 4 Photo, A'nr York Times Photos 
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Our Kill-or-Capture Raid on Thira Island 


The enemy-occupied Greek island of Thira was the recent objective of a 
raiding party, as described here by Sgt. Instructor D. B. Henderson of 
Perthshire. He tells how the German radio station was destroyed, the 
barracks shot up and severe casualties inflicted on the surprised garrison. 

W E landed on the coast of the island them up. After the second one I heard 
during the night, and after march- people moving inside, but they went towards 
ing inland for a short distance got the rear. 1 dashed round to the back, but 
under cover before dawn broke. There were could only hear footsteps hurriedly retreating 
two patrols, each under an officer, and a down the narrow lane. Since it was too dark 
lieutenant of the Greek Army as interpreter, to shoot, I threw another grenade and then 
The main party was to attack the barracks, followed down the lane, but saw nothing, 
in which we had been told there were 38 Next morning we learned that one of my 
Italians and 10 Germans, while a smaller grenades had probably killed the corporal, 
party was to blot out the radio station and but unfortunately the commandant seemed 
clean up an outpost at the village of Meri- have got away unhurt. 

Vigli. It was a pitch black night, with Meanwhile, the small patrol had cvcry- 
thc faintest crescent of a new moon showing thing go perfectly for them. They surprised 
in the sky as we left our hideout for the a German in bed in the first house they 
attack. My instructions were to get a good entered, and made him show them where the 
position covering the small house in which corporal, also caught in bed, was sleeping, 
the German officer and his corporal lived. After this they bagged six more sleeping 
and kill or capture them when they came out Germans and then went to the radio station, 
to sec what the main attack was all about. which was unguarded, and blew it up, rc- 
Owing to the high walls around the house turning in safety to the main body . . . 
and the fact that I was single-handed, I Meanwhile, the main parlv hail a brisk 
found that I could not get a site where l engagement with the enemy in their billet in 
could cover both the back and the front. ,he Bank of Athens building, some Jew minutes 
I got in position behind the wall where I could 0 f confused hand-to-hand fighting in the pitch 
cover the front door—because that was the dark, and the Greek interpreter was killed 
nearest to where the main party would and a sergeant mortally wounded. At least 
attack. three Germans were killed and two wounded. 

When it came lo within a few minutes of while nine of the Italian Fascists were killed 
zero hour. I began to feel a bit tense and and the same number wounded. As original 
hoped that I could make a clean job of it reports had over-estimated the number of the 
qu ckly . but when ihc attack did start garrison it was thought that practically ad 
the German officer stubbornly refused to do had been killed, wounded or made prisoners. 

.1 thing, although lie must h.ne heard the \Ve withdrew lo our hideout in the hills’ 
I.uke. bee was quite a wind blowing. lhcn * cnt farther hack ;l , wc wcre 
but in one could have sl-.pt ihn'ugh the | umlci f | rom (he air. Four Junkers 88s. 
sound ol the grenades exploding and the IWO seaplanes and a lighter circled over us 


S*t. Instructor D. B. HENDERSON, who took 
part in the Thira operation which ho describe* 
in thi* page, it here seen with hie tommy-gun. 
The map shows the location of Thira, one of 
the Grecian Cyclades islands. 

Photo, British Official 
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OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


ol flociti captured b, Red Arm, Air.-R.A.F. htavlly attack'd .ir'i.ld. SEPTEMBER A, Wsdnotday 1. 631.1 dr, „ or ki Tar Mukden Manchuria/ 

Pacific.—Allied naval and air forces In Holland. U.S. bombers attacked Weatarn Front.—Courtral and Ar. General_Bulgarian Govcrrmcn 

began four-day attack on Bonin and Ludwigiha/en area of W. Germany. mentieret cleared of the enemy ciired Tar on Germany^ 

Volcano It. Pacific.—Allied naval and air foreel Air R.A.F. bomberi_heavily attacked ' 

attacked Wake Island. Emlsn : Bresc again bombed. SEPTEMBER 9, Saturday f,S3<l 

AUGUST 3f. Thursday l.82Sth day Ruiaian Front.—Soviet troop: cap- Air.—More than 1,000 U.S. bor 

Western Front._British tercet sEertMBLH e, Monday 1.829th day cured Turnu-Severin. reaching Rumanian- attacked targets at Mannheim, lud 

reached Amient and established bridge- Woatern Front.—Antwerp. Louvain Yugoslav frontier. Ostrolenka, on Nircw hafen, Maint and Dueaaeldorf. At i 

head over Somme. Gen. Ebcrbach, com- Mnd ki'le occupied by Allied troops. approaches to E. Prussia, also taken. R.A.F, bombed Muenchen-Gladbach. 

mandcr of German 7th Army, captured. Russian Front.—Soviet troops, in to* General.—Bulgarian Govt, aiked Rut- General.—Soviet troops ceased 

U.S. troops crossed the Meute near Sedan, operation with Rumanians, captured sia for an armistice. operations in Bulgaria. 

Bu?hTri,T TuTTnUn^tir^ C "‘ Cr * d « SEPTEMBER 7 Thursday ,932nd da, 

Russo-Finmsn front. We.tern Front. — British forces 

rcDTtuiicD i r-i-j-.. i e:a,s _ _ crossed Albert Canal and reachad Bourg- 

SEPTEMBER I. Friday 1.82 fell day SEPTEMBER 5. Tueidoy 1.8301h da, Leopold. Yprea captured. U.S. 3rd 

Western Front.—Canadians entered Western Front.—Allied troops cap- Arm/ .tilde two crossings of the Moselle. 

Dieppe without fighting. British reached tured Namur and Charleroi. Home Front.—Announced that of 

Arras. Americans occupied Verdun. Air.—U.S. bombers ittieked Karls- 8,003 flying bombs launched in 80-day 

Russian Front.—Danubian port of ruhe, Stuttgart and Ludwigshafen. R.A.F. ttt»:k, some 2,300 reached London area. 

Glurglu captured by Soviet troops. bombed Havre and Brest. 

Balkans.—Attack on German communi- Russian Front.—Soviet troops occu- SEPTEMBER 8. Friday !,833rd day 

cations in Yugoslavia launched by Yugo- P’vd "iccsti (Rumania! and Wyszkow. 30 Western Front.—Canadians occupied 
Slav Liberation Army in ton|unc(lon with miles N.E. of Warsaw. Ostend unopposed. U.S. troops cap- 

Aflied air forces. Sea.—Announced that carrier-borne tured Liege, tn southern France Allies 

Pacific.—Liberators made heavy attack * ir[r * ,< h,d nu,!< ’ repeated attacks on captured Le Creuaot and Besanco.n, 
on airfields at Davao. Philippines. 

General.—General Montgomery pro- X =r 

moted Field-Marshal. 1939 

September I. Germans inraded September 8. Announced that 

Poland. St art of this war. British, Canadian and Norwegian 

September 3. Britain and France force had raided Spitzbergei. 
declared war on Germany. Liner 
Athenia sunk by U-boat. 1943 

September 3. 8th Army troop; 

1940 landed on toe of Italy. 

September 3. Agreement whereby September 8. Gen. Eisenhower 
Britain leased to U.5.A. bases announced surrender of Italy, 
along Atlantic seaboard. September 9. Allied forces landed 

September 7. Heaviest air attacks at Salerno, near Naples, 
yet mode on London ; 103 German September 12. Hitler's H.Q. an- 
aircraft destroyed. no-tneed release of Mussolini. 


SEPTEMBER It. Monday. 1.836:1} day 

We stern Front.—U.S. 1st Army 

crossed Luxembourg-German frontier 
north of Trier. Frenchs captured DHon. 

Air.—More than 1,030 U.S. bombers 
attacked oil plants from Lcipi'g to Han¬ 
over ; 175 German fighters destroyed. 

R.A.F. bombed oil plants in the Ruhr in 
daylight and at night attacked Darmstadt. 

Pacific.—Units of U.S. Pacific Fleet 
bombarded Palau Islands. Carrier-aircraft 
attacked central Phillipine islands. 

SEPTEMBER II. Tutuiay l,8J7th day 
Western Front.—U.S. 1st Army made 
second crossing of German frontier east 
of Eupcn. German farrison at Le Havre 
surrendered. Fort Eben Emeel. Bruges 
and Bourg-Leopold occupied by Allies. 

Air.—U.S. and R.A.F. bombers again 
attacked oil plants and aircraft works in 
many parts of Germany. 


Flash-backs 


SEPTEMBER 2. Saturday 1,627th day 

Western Front —Slit Division cap¬ 
tured St. Valery ; Lem, Mom and Douai 
afso captured. 

Italy.—Announced that 8«h Army had 
broken through Gothic Line. 5th Army 
captured Pisa. 

Russian Front Red Army reached 
Bulgarian frontier beiw-en Danube and 

Black Sea. 

Pacific.—Heaviest Allied a»r attack 

on Davao. Philippines H«l»i«here In the 
Celebes also bombed 

General.—Anno** • 


with Russia. 




SE AFIRE III WITH FOLDED WINGS (left) for compact stowage in air craft-car riar hangars ; folding reducat the wing-span of 34 ft. I ins. to nearly 
one-third. In service with the Fleet Air Arm—it made its first operational appearance on D-Day—it is a naval version of the Spitfire. Latest and 
fastest Spitfire is the S-bladed 2,000 h.p. Mark XIV (right); it has operated against flying bombs. Armament consists of three alternative arrange¬ 
ments of 2C-mm. cannon and '5 and '301 machine-guns. Photos, Rntish Official; Charles E, liroitn 


THE WAR IN THE A IR 

by Capt. Norman Macmillan, M.C., A.F.C. 


B y September 8, 1944. the 2nd Tactical 
Air Force was operating from air¬ 
fields in Belgium, and rocket-firing 
Typhoons that day attacked barges on the 
Rhine. The chimes and strokes of Big Ben 
came direct from Westminster over the radio 
that evening at nine o'clock, after an indirect 
transmission beginning on June 16, 1944. 
The direct emission of this world-famous 
lime signal marked the close of the flying 
bomb Battle of London, which began on 
June 13. seven days after the first Allied 
troops had stormed the Normandy beaches. 

It came to an end when the Allied Armies 
driving through the disorganized German 
Armies in Norihern France had thrust their 
armour so far forward as to draw a cordon 
round the Channel coast from which the 
flying bombs had been launched, thus cutting 
off the supplies, which, owing to bombing 
attacks, had been on an expenditure basis, 
with small stocks kept in the launching area - 
the crescent-shaped coastal zone from Le 
Havre to Ostend. 

Up to September 4 a total of 8,070 flying 
bombs was estimated to have been launched 
against Lngland. and there was a further 
attack during a short period before daybreak 
on September 5. It does not necessarily 
follow that this must be the last attack, for 
some of the bombs which have entered the 
area singled out for attack, mainly Greater 
London. Have conic from a due easterly 
direction, launched from aircraft. 

T~\urino the night of September 1/7, two 
component aircraft laden with explosive 
landed in Lngland. They did little damage 
and caused no casualties when they blew up. 
They were presumed to be the lower com¬ 
ponents of the composite Messcrschmitt 109 
and Junkers 88, in which a single pilot seated 
in the cockpit of the 109 controls both air¬ 
craft. and releases the Junkers to fly on 
towards its intended target. One such Ger¬ 
man version of our Mayo composite aircraft 
was shot down into the sea off Normandy. 

Just as the tank came into the last war too 
late for full development, so the flying bomb 
has come into this Luropcan war. It is still 
in a comparatively crude stage and is capable 
of much development. Should the world be 
unable to abolish war, the means has been 
devised to make air warfare still more terrible 


in the future. The nature of this weapon, 
employed as a long-range bombardment 
missile, demands a new regard for geo¬ 
graphical considerations when considering the 
configuration of post-war F.uropc. German 
exposure of this weapon is opportune, for 
its use by the enemy will no doubt cause 
Allied expert advisers to take into considera¬ 
tion its range of action in relation to im¬ 
portant Luropcan cities when fixing the 
future German frontier in the west; and it 
will probably be necessary to create a deep 
neutral zone inside Germany’s frontiers to 
ensure that no launching sites are secretly 
erected in later years against the outbreak 
of another planned war. 

pASTEST Fighters to Catch 

1 and Kill the Flying Bombs 

The forces that had to be mustered to 
provide defence against the flying bomb 
indicate the power of this type of weapon. 
Eventually there were 800 heavy and 2,000 
light guns with 20 American batteries (one- 
eighth of the heavy guns) concentrated along 
the south-east coast under Anti-Aircraft 
Command. Balloon Command had 2.000 
balloons, flying two and three cables instead 
of the normal single cable, thanks to the lift 
obtainable through the lower height at which 
the balloons had to fly. 

The flying bombs came over from below 
1,000 feet up to 2,500 feet at a speed of from 
350 to 400 miles an hour. Lighters main¬ 
tained standing patrols of between 30 and 40 
aircraft during periods of sharp attack. 
The aircraft used by A.D.G.B. were the 
Tempest, Mustang and the Griffon Spitfire, 
for only the fastest fighters were fast enough 
to catch the prey. The Spitfire XII is a.low- 
level Griffon-engined aircraft. The latest 
Spitfire is the Mark XIV, fitted with the 
Rolls-Royce Griffon 65, developing over 
2,000 h.p. for an even weight in lbs. This 
engine has a two-speed supercharger and a 
five-blade Rotol constant speed airscrew. 
Power is maintained up to 40,000 feet. 

These three types of fighters destroyed 
1,900 flying bombs. The Tempests got 578 ; 
one of them, flown by Sqdn. I.dr. Berry, 
shot down over 60. Spitfire XIVs brought 
down over 300. Guns destroyed 1,560 and 
the last line of defence, barrage balloons, 
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279. Of the bombs launched, 29 per cent 
got through to the London area, 25 per cent 
were erratic or inaccurate (some diving into 
the sea), and 46 per cent were brought down 
by the triple defences. Successful defence 
was due to timely warning by intelligence 
agents, followed up by air photographic 
reconnaissance which disclosed the nature 
of the threat and many of its testing, manu¬ 
facturing and launching sites and depots, and 
bombing by British and American aircraft 
to the vast tune of 100,000 tons of bombs, 
which destroyed all the original launching 
sites and delayed the plan for five months. 

The value of the information and action 
taken before the flying bomb attack is shown 
by the fact that 23.000 houses were destroyed 
or damaged beyond repair, while 870,000 
houses (some seriously damaged) need repair. 
That was done in less than three months by a 
depleted force of flying bombs whose maxi¬ 
mum assault rate was 200 in one day, and 
whose average rate was about 100 a day. 
Had the enemy's intention not been dis¬ 
covered the assault might well have been 
four times as heavy and lasted many months 
longer. To prevent that, 2,900 pilots and 
other members of aircrews gave their lives 
during the great bombardment of the flying 
bomb bases, many of which were outside the 
action limits of the fastest fighters. These 
men deserve to be remembered with the 
375 fighter pilots killed and 358 wounded 
in the first Battle of Britain in 1940. 

jr\rri:NCE improved from the beginning of 
the attack to the end. In the beginning 
33 per cent of the bombs were brought down 
and a greater number got through to the 
London area. In the end 70 per cent were 
brought down and 9 per cent reached London. 
On August 28 only four got to London and 
97 were brought down. 

But aviation has demonstrated its merciful 
side simultaneously with the other. Thou¬ 
sands of wounded have been evacuated from 
France by air. mostly in Dakotas carrying 
18 stretcher or 24 walking eases. Death rate 
has dropped from 16 per 1,000 by sea to one 
per 1,000 by air. This has been due mainly 
to speed and smoothness of travel to skilled 
hospitals; the deaths have mostly occurred 
after some time in the United Kingdom. 

Meanwhile, Hitler Europe is getting more 
heavily bombed—the Opel works at Russels- 
heim on August 12 and 25, Konigsbcrg on 
August 26 and 29, the Ruhr on August 27, 
Stettin port and canal on August 16 and 29; 
the port of Kiel was attacked by British and 
U.S. bombers on July 18, 23, August 4. 6 
and 16, and Emdcn on September 6. 






Quick Bases for Spitfires in Southern France 


V""? e.tabli.h.d by th. R.A.F. in Southern France en.bled o, 

force* puaMng -» lelo Ik* Interior. From euch utei as thie Cl) rooti, rock., itonee, and other obtta 

on the .•■>'* ID teltflre. are at their di-per.al point.. R.A.F. men, making .hort work of 

l; .h »l . e O.seie Lamport plane (2). Sc* alto p. 310. PAGE 317 


•d overwhelming air conr to be given to Allied 
ob.t.cle. were grubbed up to .ecure a level bate ; 
rk of airborne .upplie., unload a long-range fuel 

I 7 Photoi, Uritish Ofttial 




How Paris was Relieved from Peril of Famine 



MR. CHURCHILL'S PROMISE OF FOOD (or the French capital. a> toon aa 
it should be liberated. promptly kept. Britith and Canadian Army lorriae 
delivered firtt contifnmentt of the thousands of tom of sorely needed provisions 
on August 28. I»44. Vehicles (above, and below) displayed heartening words. 


IN SOUTHERN FRANCE distribution centres for supplies 
captured by the advancing Allies from the Germans were set 
up. Above, citizens of Bcsne gather around to draw their free 
rations. Men of the Maquis are seen standing by. 


SHOPS HAD BEEN PLUNDERED by the Germans and shelves of the Paris stores laid bare. But against such emergency as this vast food stocks 
had been piled In the United Kingdom; from chose stocks supplies had been arriving In Normandy since D-Day, to be held in the Civil Affairs depots 
until required. Unloading tacks of flour from a lorry in a Paris square (above), our men laboured and joked amidst an extremely appreciative 
assembly of onlookers. PAGE 3 I 8 fttlil, CnnaJun ani l .5. Official. Bnllih Zmparti Peal 






W idely spread l find the delusion that 
"if wc get rid of Hitler, the German 
people will be all right.” This is 
the veriest nonsense. To attribute the 
conceit and brutality of Germans to Nazi 
teaching shows complete ignorance of what 
they were before Hitler was born. They have 
been taught for the best part of a century 
that they were destined by Providence 
(“ their old German god," as the late 
Kaiser called him) to be a "master-race” 
and rule the world. They were especially 
encouraged to look forward to a day when 
they would establish themselves in Britain, 
which they believed to be decadent, anaemic, 
and too frivolous to defend itself successfully. 
No Lnglish writer knew the Germans better 
than the author of Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden and so many more books of delicious 
humour and sentiment and close observation. 
In most of these she shrewdly criticized them, 
and in The Caravancrs. written thirty-five 
years ago, she drew an unforgettable portrait 
of a Prussian officer, one of the Pomeranian 
"vons," who let himself go on the subject 
of his country’s future. The Germans, he 
firmly believed, had “a right to regard 
themselves as specially raised by Almighty 
God to occupy the first place among the 
nations." 


Journeying through the south of England, 
** he noted with satisfaction that it 
looked rich, "as if there were money in 
it.” His thought when he caught sight of 
the village churches and 6nug parsonages 
was that "some day perhaps—and who 
knows how soon ? - we shall have a decent 
Lutheran pastor in his black gown preaching 
in every one of those churches.” He de¬ 
cided that everything English was un¬ 
methodical, happy-go-lucky, effeminate, and 
non-military. The food was "uneatable” 
tthough, being a greedy person with a huge 
appetite, he ate plenty of it). The inhabitants 
were "asses.” When he went to church, 
he disliked the frequent change of positions, 
standing, sitting, kneeling ; and he considered 
this " one of the keys to the manifest de¬ 
cadence of the British character.” It was 
highly irreverent; and, though he deplored 
irreverence, he could not altogether regret it, 
since it would undoubtedly land the British 
nation all the sooner “ in the jaws of 
Germany.” And "How good it will 
taste 1” he reflected longingly. That was 
not exaggerated. I knew many Germans 
who held similar views and did not conceal 
them. In the north they were almost all 
of that kidney. 1 am sure that nothing 
could be more misguided than to suppose 
that Hitler and his fellow-criminals are 
responsible for the idiotic pride which has 
led the Germans so disastrously astray. 


flow arc 'hey to be cured of it? How 
4 * are the children who are taught all 
the nonsense about the glory of the Third 
Reich and their own superiority to other 
nations to be given back sanity and induced 
to prefer decent behaviour ? That problem 
is forced on the notice of theatre-goers by 
the play from the United States which has 
started a run in London with every prospect 
of long success. The play is called 
Tomorrow the World. The words are a 
quotation from the German song which 
ends with the boast that tomorrow the 
Germans will conquer the whole world. The 
principal character is a boy of twelve. He is 
the son of a German who won a Nobel Peace 
Prize and was murdered by the Nazis. He 
has been told that his father was a traitor and 
a coward who committed suicide. He speaks 
of Jews in foul terms. He recites what he 
has learned of Nazi doctrine with ludicrous 
enthusiasm. His mother was American and 


his uncle, a young college professor, manages 
to get the boy out of Germany and into tire 
United States. He causes dismay, of course, 
insists on wearing his Nazi uniform and heil- 
ing Hitler ; begins spying on his uncle, who 
is engaged on important war work ; and 
makes a murderous attack on a little girl 
who has discovered what he is doing and 
will not promise to keep quiet about it. 

The uncle is at his wits' end. In a fit of 
ungovernable rage he almost throttles his 
nephew, who is saved by the girl he is going 
to marry, a Jewess, who has been called 
filthy names by the young devil. She feels 
pity for him instead of anger, and it is she 
who persuades the professor not to hand him 
over to the police. She thinks that he can 
be reformed because tears come into his eyes 
when he hears that the little girl had, just 
before she was attacked, bought a present 
for him. Through all his punishments he 
had never cried, Now, the fiancee fancies, 
he can be approached by means of his desire 
for affection. So he stays in the professor’s 
house. 

|r is an interesting play, very good 
"theatre," acted brilliantly. But I cannot 

S retend it offers convincing proof, or even 
ope that this little Nazi reptile would ever 
be turned by kindness into a decent human 
being. The Jesuits say ’’ Let us have a child 
up to the age of seven, and he will never 
break away from what wc have taught him.” 
I do not think that is of universal application. 
1 know of some cases in which there has been 



General JACQUES PHILIPPE LECLEHC. 
commander of tho 2nd French Armoured 
Division which entered Paris on August 24, 
1944. Tho division consisted of Frenchmen who 
had fought in Africa and later were equipped 
and trained in England. Photo, Plain! 
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a breakaway. But generally speaking it 
holds good. How are German boys and 
girls into whose heads and natures Nazi lies 
and bestialities have been driven from their 
earliest years to be converted into civilized 
beings ? 

The more we learn about previous civiliza- 
A tions the more we find they resembled 
our own. The Cretans had domestic plumb¬ 
ing arrangements like ours (though we do 
not know whether they made jokes about 
plumbers as we do). The Romans had cen¬ 
tral heating, and so on. Now it is suggested 
by a learned Mexican who has studied the 
ancient Mayan civilization, which flourished 
in his country, that the Mayas knew all 
about penicillin many hundreds of years ago ! 
They cured infection with mould growing 
on damp wood or food made from certain 
plants, and penicillin, it appears, is just that. 
(See p. 190 for facts and figures concerning 
penicillin—'* one of the most powerful weapons 
in mankind's armoury against disease.”) 
They also had herb remedies for many other 
diseases, including tuberculosis and leprosy. 
When the Spanish invaders of South and 
Central America brutally destroyed the 
systems of civilized life that they found there, 
the secrets of these cures were lost. Now one 
has been rediscovered (this is the theory 
put forward), and it is possible others might 
be. Let us hope so, anyway. 

VJore of us eat sweets now than ever 
x 4 before, 1 suppose. The scarcity of 
alcohol—you can hardly call beer alcoholic 
these days, though it may taste quite good 
and prove an agreeable thirst-quencher—, 
creates among those who were accustomed 
to sherries or cocktails before lunch, and 
port after dinner, and whiskies-and-sodas 
before going to bed. a craving for something 
to take its place. That craving can be sup¬ 
plied, in part at any rate by sweets. Even 
persons who are not affected in that way 
regularly purchase their ration of chocolate or 
boiled sweets, for the reason that they feci 
they would be missing something if they 
did not. At a bridge evening 1 went to last 
week there were dishes of candies, as the 
Americans call them, on a side-table, as well 
as boxes of cigarettes, and I noticed that 
nearly all the guests ate some. I or children 
they are really a necessity, most doctors will 
tell you ; but that must depend on the kind 
of food the little ones have. However, 
unless candies are eaten in large quantities, 
which is scarcely possible just now, they 
don’t do any harm to anyone . . . except to 
the diabetics 1 

Dicyclino was never more in favour than 
44 it is today, in spite of the difficulty in 
buying machines. I have never seen larger 
flocks of cyclists than those which now sweep 
over many of our roads when work ends for 
the day—and I suppose also when it begins, 
though I don't see that; not even in The 
Hague or Copenhagen, where there always 
Seemed to me to be more people on wheels 
than on foot. When first the low bicycle, the 
Safety, came into use it was ridden for the 
most part by people who took up cycling 
simply as an amusement. We used to ride 
in Battersea Park and sometimes have break¬ 
fast in the refreshment kiosk which stood in 
that very delightful "lung” of south-west 
London. It was quite the fashionable thing 
to do. That paved the way for the taking-up 
of the bicycle by the million as a means of 
getting to and from work and out into the 
country at week-ends. This gradually went 
out of favour until a few years ago. Now if 
you want a really good machine you have to 
pay a high price. I heard of one going for as 
much as £30 the other day. But there are, of 
course, much cheaper articles to be had, and 
sometimes a deal can be made by way of 
barter. An advertisement in a London paper 
offered three bottles of gin in exchange for one, 
which would be the equivalent of about £4. 




Ojua OxmJb Ghcvied the Ylaqii cud £liie'xa. 
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developed on & spectacular scale.________ 
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